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Communism and Communalism 


Much of the Communist appeal to Indonesians is based on their desire to 


BY JUSTUS M. VAN DER KROEF 


THe Communist successes in China, appre- 
hension has grown that the Red shadow may soon 
fall over southeast Asia, including Indonesia. In pre- 
vious studies of the subject, Indonesian Communism has 
been regarded primarily as an expression of nationalism 
and opposition to colonial rule. Now, however, Indo- 
nesia has attained almost complete independence, most 
of the demands of Indonesian nationalists having been 
met under the terms of the Netherlands-Indonesian 
Union. Yet there is still a considerable number of Indo- 
nesian Communists, and popular sympathy for the move- 
ment, though dormant, is by no means dead. Does 
Indonesia still offer a fertile ground for Communist 
penetration despite the fact that the issue of independ- 
ence has been largely resolved? 

In this connection the fact is frequently overlooked 
that certain features of the indigenous society offer 
favorable conditions for the spread of Communist: pro- 
paganda-in particular the communal or “communistic” 
practices found in village communities throughout the 
archipelago. The parallel between this native “com- 
munism” and Western Marxist “Communism” should 
not be pushed too far. In past years, however, Com- 
munists have had some success in capitalizing on the 
resentment aroused among conservative villagers by 
attempts at innovation and modernization on the part 
of the Dutch authorities. Similar attempts by the new 
Indonesian government may well meet with smilar 
resistance; and unless such grievances can find expres- 
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save the old village “communism” and redress local grievances. 


— 


sion through parliamentary channels, the Communist 
appeal for revolutionary action will undoubtedly be 
strengthened 

The sociological differences between the various peo- 
ples of the Malay archipelago are very great. But even 
a superficial study of the basic characteristics of these 
different cultures shows a uniformly high degree of co- 
operative commukal ownership and production. The 
Indonesian peasant civilization, apart from its aristo- 
cratic superstructure (which was confined to distant 
courts), was essentially communistic, This indigenous 
village communism takes many forms, and may range 
from simple types of communal assistance and super- 
vision in handicrafts and agriculture (‘oeloeng-meneu- 
loeng) to complete communal ownership of land and 
of the means of production and distribution of goods. 

The Indonesian village, backbone of the modern Re- 
public, is in its pre-capitalist setting « communistic en- 
terprise, where a sense of private property and a desire 
for profit are still undeveloped. Needs are few and are 
satisied by a communal market; a money economy, 
the use of money itself, is largely in its infancy, even 
in Sumatra and Java. Numerous Toradja communities 
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in Celebes. the of the Lewer Sunda Islands, 
the more primuetive Bataks in Sumatra, the 
brotherhoeds of and Maceoera, to name but 
a few groups, regularly distribute the fruits of their 
communal peoduction according to individual needs 
all equiprnent——from fishing nets to hoen— being owned 
by the community as a whole. The adat (custom law 
and tradition) of the Bugines of Celebes and the Ti- 
dorese of the Moluccas prescribes that a man may own 
his dwelling, his household utensils, his clothing, and 
his wife, ard no more. For his livelihood he depends 


upon the share which the village elders allot him 


Under the wnpact of Western economy, with its o- 
tate production for export, its credit institutions and its 
corporate character, many features of this mndumenous 
communim have been weakened. But the tradition 
lingers on The Dutch gowernment made efforts to end 
indige nous comenunim, which it regarce d as a retard- 
ing factor in the adjustment of indigenous economy to 
tnodern times, but these efforts encountered resistance 
For example. in the 1890's it began the conversion of 
communal village land into private native ownership 
So great was the opposition of the masses to this con- 
version that by IMO only Java had been brought under 
the new system. In south Surnatra the government at- 
tempted to encourage a sense of private ownership by 
granting, to erugrant colomets from densely populated 
Java, property tithe to the land which they cultivated 
But in eowernment report noted with diwnay 
that communal landholding had once again arisen and 
that these property-owners had voluntarily surrendered 
their land and their agricultural unplements to the vil- 


lager as a whole, to be jointly owned and utilized 


Comrnunists Upheld Local Tradition 


T hae sage ras fre of this Commune [or 
the spread of Western Communi. as directed by 
Mowow, has often been overlooked. In the decade from 


1920 to 1990. when Western Communi reached its 
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first high-water mark, the Indonesian Cornmunnt Party 
repeatedly posed as the champion of indigenous tradi- 
tion in cormmeunal economic life and opposed the “dis- 
rupting influence of Dutch slave capitalism.” Especial- 
ly with reference to land tenure did the Communists 
find thermeelves in the curious position of acting as the 
preservers of native custom in their struggle against 
Western capitalist economy. 

In June 1925, for example, the Indonesian Commu- 
nist Sermaocen declared that his party oppowd any fur- 
ther leases of native land to Dutch estate enterprise, 
since this would “make of the Indonesian people a clas 
of wage slaves of the Dutch” and also would “destroy 
the ancient principles of economic equality in Indonesian 
life, which also lie at the root of our Communism.”* 
Indonesian village economy should not be placed in 
jeopardy, declared Semaoen further, for the sake of the 
“money-mad Dutch, to whom a just distribution of the 
social product with full equality for all, means noth- 
ing.” When in the early twenties the native workers on 
the sugar plantations and sugar refineries in cast Java 
were organized in the Personee! Fabricksbond ( Factory 
Personne! Organization), Communist propagandists 
spread unrest and dissatisfaction among the members by 
declaring that the native had been deprived of his 
land and of his fair income by the Western sugar in- 
terests. As late as 1992, Tan Malaka, then leader of the 
Indonesian Communists, declared that “Indonesians 
support us lie. the Communist Party| because we 
stand for the age-old communist principles in the peo- 
ple’s adat [custom law and tradition 


Similar Programs of Other Parties 


With the enforced dissolution of the Comrnunuist 
Party by the government, such appeals could no longer 
be made. But all the chief nationalist parties, notably 
the Perserikatan Nasional Indonesia (National Indo- 
nesian Party led by Sockarno, continued to cham- 
pion native communal land nights and an end to fur- 
ther leasing of village land to Western enterprise. In 
the years 1947 to 199 when sporadic Communist out- 
bursts weakened the Indonesian Republic in its war 
against the Dutch, Moscow-trained Indonesian Com 
Like Musa, endeavored to revive native com- 
munist traditions, Muso denounced the Republic as a 
puppet creation of the Dutch—-notwithstanding the fact 
that Indonesians and Dutch were locked in battle at the 
tme—and urged Indonesian peasants in cast Java to 
reust “foreign exploitation in any form.” He argued 
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that only under Communist guidance could the much 
sought for “social justice” come about in Indonesia." 

So strong was the appeal which the modern Commu- 
nists made to indigenous waits that other nationalist 
parties, notably the Sarekat Islam, found it necessary 


_ at ane time to embody a similar appeal in their plat- 


forms. Though the average Indonesian is often a Mos- 
lem in name only, the Sarckat Islam had seized upon 
Mohammedanism as a focal point in indigenous Indo- 
nesian civilization in opposition to “imported Dutch 
culture.” Notwithstanding the fact that the group's 
earliest and strongest supporters had been a few Indo- 
nesian entrepreneurs in the batik industry, the carher 
programs of the Sarekat Islam unhesitatingly con- 
demned all “Western capitalism.” Since many in the 
Sarekat Islam had decided capitalist leanings, however, 
such platforms were incompatible with the outlook of 
most of its membership. But as late as 1928 Hadji 
Agus Salim, an outstanding Islamic leader, tried to per- 
suade his astonished followers that Mohamrened had 
actually been the first great Communist in history and 
that the tenets of dialectical materialism were first ad- 
vanced not by Marx but by the Koran.” 

In the past year Iam and modern Comrounist tenets 
have once again been joined in the fanatical philosophy 
of Darul Islam, although it is not certain just how 
far this group is motivated in its operations by Mos- 
cow. Undoubtedly the Darul Islam organization came 
into existence because the Sarckat Islam and its suc- 
cessor, the present Masjumi party, expelled all their 
Communist members. But Indonesian nationalist leaders 
as a whole have not failed to appreciate the leson. 
They have understood that the social reforms and econ- 
omic equality advocated by Indonesian Communists 
would somehow also have to be made part of the non- 
Communist navonalist program. 


Indonesian Concept of Communism 

Much of the misunderstanding of Indonesian Commu- 
niem sterms from the fact that it is so often regarded 
as a well organized, disciplined, and doctrinaire move- 
ment similar in scope and stracture to Communist par- 
ties in Europe and China. The fact is that Indonewan 
Communiam, even when directed by Moscow-trained 
agents, is an amorphous and fiexible socio-political 
movement, whos chief source of immediate strength 
hes in its negativist antagoniam to an existing order. 
Despite the undercurrent of sympathy to modern Com. 
munist tenets derived from native traditions, the aver- 
age Indonesian has actively supported Communism 
only when a specific and frequently localized grievance 
arose in his immediate environment. 


6 As reported in Sim Po (Batavia), November 5, 
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Communism for the Indonesan is a coune of actor, 
net an object to be reached. To the average Indonesian 
peasant or worker, comoepts like the cconom 
pretation of history or dialectical matenaliam have lithe 
meaning He is only with difficulty aroused out of placid 
contentment, signified in the words “fete fentrem”™ 
(peace and order in harmony). Communion of the 
modern variety has made friends primarily because, 
expecially since the 1920s, the original social and econ- 
omic order in Indonesia has been violently disturbed 
In the cultural woid thas created, many Indonesians 
have fallen a prey to leftist agitation for doctrines which 
they did not fully comprehend. One observer recently 
remarked that a large number of Indonesians who had 
participated in the Communist uprising in 1M8 “had 
been completely migruided™ by Communist propaganda, 
and that many had been freed of suspicion by the Re- 
publican government, which probably realized that 
Marxist doctrines and discipline were very imperfectly 
understood by the insurrectionists * 


"Ss H 

The classic example of Indonesian adherence to Com- 
munis in order to oppose social change is the so-called 
Samin movement of the 1920s Early in 1920 there 
lived in a small village in cast Java a simple peas- 
ant named Samin, who, because o his austere life and 
devouonal practions at a nearby Hindu shrine, stood 
in an oder of sanctity in his community. Samin, like 
philosophers of old, gathered about him a number of 
pupils, to whom he confided an extremely pacifistic and 
fatalistic philosophy of life, which stressed complete 
submission to the order of the cosmos and emphasized 
seclusion and meditation. 

Then came the government's decentralization pro- 
gram. With bewildering speed a vat number of ad- 
ministrative reforms descended upon Samin's village 
Village government was overhauled, land conversion 
was begun, tax collectors, surveyors, and agricultural 
agents appeared, a Westernierd village school was 
opened and tradition and custom were trampled upon 
or mnored Resentment in the community grew daily 
Samuin's philosophy changed, particularly when Com- 
munists, quick to sce the opportunity, appeared. Samin 
now publicly began to preach violent resistance to the 
Dutch administrative innovations, and called for a 
nulitant defeme of the old indigenous Custorns against 
“colonial oppression.” 

Pror to this time words like “colonial oppresion” 
probably were meaningless to Samin and he villagers. 
but now they encouraged a sullen defiance of the gov- 
ernment, which soon burt into open revolt. 

George McT. Kahin, “Communist Leadership in Indo 
nema, Far Surety, 10, 1009 p ine 
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fist agitators increased in number, and the government 
at first wermed to believe that a well-planned Commu- 
nist insurrection had broken out im this remote dis- 
tret, particularly when the dicontent spread tw nearby 
arcas, With the appearance of troops and of a more 
cautions and tactful group of civil servants, the insur- 
rection ended almost as uk kly as it had begun Sarmin, 
together with same of his Communist friends, was de- 
ported. But a amilar insurrection in 1927, in west Java, 
where native aversion to administrative change had also 
reached a high point and which also proved to be led 
and inspured by Communists, indicated the far-reach- 


ing effects of the “Samin movement.”*” 


Basic Conflict Continues 

The period from 1990 to 1940, which witnessed the 
temporary demise of the Indonesian Communist Party 
and the awendancy of the more evolutionary nationalist 
groups, dod not see any recurrence of Cormrnurustx 
Samimien. But the ponsite ities that it may reappear are 
very great. for basically the same clash between indi- 
genous tradition and Western innovation continues. The 
Indoneman intellectuals at the helm of the new federated 
Republic exhitut the same desire to renovate the old 
order and introduce more efficient administrative meth- 
ods as the Dutch government prior to 1940. And simi- 
larly resistance in the more remote rural areas is as 
great. In east Java in 148, and particularly in Su- 
matra, the young Indonesian Republic met with Com- 
munist-led opposition to the “social engineering” pro- 
jects which it had started 

Always the core of the resistance is a particular lo- 
calized grievance on the part of the indigenous popu- 
lation, The conflagration of opposition seldom spreads 
to neighboring communities, for example, when in 
194% Indonesian Communists were able to capture the 
Dutch cruiser Jeoen Provtncien and were on their way 
to a Russian port, Communist leaders were unable to 
arouse any conuderable native support behind the mu- 
tuners’ danng gesture The erievances of native sailors 
om the cruiwer, which were the underlying caus of the 
mutiny, did not strke any responsive chord arsong the 
' 

It is the Communist tactic, with its emphasis upon 
violence, which in lecal instances has reecived sup 
port; lew so the modern Communist objective, with 
its intellectual jargon which is less appreciated by 
the average Indonesan. A final proof of this conten 


tion, and at the same time an indication of the trur 
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character of the native movement in Indonesia and its 
connection with Western Communism, is the well- 
known statement of Tjckroaminoto, famed leader of 
the Sarekat Islam. The difficulties of this nationalist 
organization with infiltrating Communists have already 
been alluded to. During a congress of the Sarekat Is- 
lam im 1920, at a titrne when Communist dissension 
seemed to threaten the very existence of the Islamic 
group, Tjokroaminoto declared: 


Fiest of all we must fight for political freedom We wish to 
be treated in the same wuy as the Dutch It i not necessary 
to adhere to a certain set of principles, but imperative 
to show force. Later on we shall we if we are Communiuts 


This exhortation to “show force” reflects the sympathy 
which nationalists felt for the Cormmunist methods of 
violent revolution, without necessarily embracing Com- 
munist objectives, The desire for self-assertion, border- 
ing sometimes on nihilissn, is in part responsible for 
the numerous minor rebellions and acts of violence 
that have disturbed the Indonesian Federation in the 
past few months. 


“Progressive” and “Reactionary” Approaches 

The remark that Communism thrives on popular dis- 
content has become platitudinous. But in utilizing this 
discontent Indonesian Communists have sought to de- 
monstrate an affinity to indigenous tradition and have 
advocated violence in its defense. To the extent that it 
had used these tactics Western Communism has been 
a reactionary force in Indonesia. This does not mean 
that, should the Communists gain power, they would 
necessarily seek to build Communist institutions on the 
basis of native collectivism. The placid traditions un- 
derlying native life conflict with the dynamic char- 
acter of Western Communism, and much in indigenous 
culture would present obstacles to any modern collect- 
ivist program, Socialist, Communist, or Fascist. But 
there are, on the other hand, native traits which would 
facilitate a transition to some form of Western col- 
lectiviarn 

Where a modern industria! proletariat has come into 
eustenee and where a labor movement has appeared, 
Communism in Indonesia has take a “progressive” stand 
to win converts among native workers for whom Capi 
tale has become a barrier to economic and social 
self-amprovernent. This last aspect of Communism has 
been sufficiently studied and does not require analysis 
here."’ The Communists thus work both sides of the 
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street, and the future of the movement in Indonesia 
may depend on their success in using such tactics. 


Prospects for the Future 

A final factor on which the future of Conanunim 
in Indonesia may well depend is the extent to which 
a non-Communist program of social and economic equal- 
ity can be carried out through the parliamentary in- 
stitutions of the new Republic. Given the primitive con- 
ditions in which the great majority of Indonesia's peo- 
ple still live, and their low literacy rate, and consider- 
ing the intense faith in “social engineering” which In- 
donesian intellectuals in the government display,"’ it 
seems likely that in the near future Indonesia might 
well develop a government party somewhat like the 
Chinese Kuomintang in its earlier days. Such a party 
might foree its reform program through, despite op- 
position from the tradition-bound masses. Indonesian 
intellectuals, whom one authority has described as 
“burning with a desire to govern,”’* already are dis- 
playing the same hot-headed tactlessness in dealing 
with their more primitive fellow-citieens which has 
marred so much of the Dutch administrative record 
Indonesia has indeed an intensely active political life, 
but it is not an ordered hfe, nor does it seem to be 
acquainted as yet with the simplest rules of parliament- 
ary government. It is still too much dominated by the 
leading figures of the old nationalist parties, The tempt- 
ation is great for these leaders to silence all opposition, 
for the time being, in order to carry through their ad- 
ministrative program. 

There have been indications that outstanding nation- 
alists are already meeting with criticiam on this score 
During the period of the second Dutch “police action” 
in 1948, a dissenting faction of nationalists led by 
Roem criticaed the claims of Hatta and Soekarno 
that they alone represented the Indonesian Republic 
Roem spoke of “usurpation of power” by Sockarno, 
and it: was not until a new truce between Dutch and 
Indonesians had been reached (the Roem-van Royen 
agreement of May 1949) that this opposition subsided 
somewhat.'* But the recent unification of Java by ex- 
ecutive decree (March 11, 19%)) and the arbitrary 
abolition of the State of Pasundan (west Java) indi- 
cate that the present Indonesian government may con- 
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tinue to arouse further resistance from those who con- 
sider its polkaes highhanded and autocratic. 

Much will depend upon the activites of Sjahrir's 
Socialist Party, which has consistently opposed Com- 
munism, but has alo been critical of the present fed- 
eral government. Sjahrir has thus prowided an out- 
let, other than Comemuniam, for criticiam of the govern- 
ment. The Comrounst Party in Indonesia will be stopped 
only (1) if such parliamentary opposition can flourish, 
and (2) if non-Ceenmunist parties present platforms 
which satisfy the popular desire for social and economic 
equality and for preservation of certain traits in native 
life Under these conditions the Communists would 
have no raison d'étre in the new Republic, Much will 
also depend upon the policy of the Dutch, who because 
of their lengthy acquaintance with Indonesian affairs 
have now the oppertunity to continue their self-con- 
ceived mission in the Malay Archipelago, without hav- 
ing to appear in the traditional colonial garb. The 
Dutch government is anti-Communist to the core, and 
thus may be an additional stabilizing factor in Indo- 
nesian life. 

Finally, the development of a regulated parliamentary 
life may encourage that curious form of nationalist 
Communism, known as Titotsm. Many Indonesian Com- 
munist leaders, notably Tan Malaka, have exhibited 
Titoist deviations and have frequently given Soviet 
leaders to understand that the policies recommended 
by Russia did not in their opinion constitute the road 
to economic salvation in the Indies. The present Com- 
munist Party in Indonesia seems for the time being 
to have reconstituted itself along such nationalist lines, 
and in this way it is maintaining a precarious and ex- 
tra-legal existence. Its influence is still considerable, 
and under favorable conditions it could become a 
strong force in Indonesia, 
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Japanese Women Move Forward 


After centuries in an inferior status, Japanese women have now gained the 
right to vote and are encouraged to enter new fields of endeavor. 


BY SHINA KAN 


T OF WOMEN in Japanese satiety has tradi- 
tionally been subordinate to that of Inen in law, 
politics, economics, and socal relations, Por a genera- 
tion before the war a few women who had been in con- 
tact with the Western world had fought a hard cam- 
paign for the emancipation of women, but with very 
limited succes. During the war the women of Japan 
were organized on a large scale to aid in the war ef- 
fort, through the Greater Japan Women's Association, 
but this organization was dominated by the government 
and controlled by men. 

In sharp contrast, it has been the policy of the 
American occupation to encourage the progress of wo- 
men in all fields of endeavor, A major step in this 
direction was the enfranchisement of woren; another 
was the remowal of legal disabilities from which wo- 
men formerly suffered. Measures have been taken to 
encourage their entry into the professions and public 
service, and in other ways to aid Japanese woren to 
play their full part in the social, economic, and political 
life of the nation 


The Handicap of the Past 


Because they have been denied opportunities in the 
past, the majority of Japanese women still lack the 
knowledge and experience which would fit them to exer- 
cise the full responsibilities of democratic citizenship 
It will take years of effort to overcome this handicap 
Japan's wornen leaders have, however, responded to 
the challenge They have been aided by measures taken 
by SCAP and the Japanese government to encourage 
the growth of women’s organizations of all types, to in- 
struct them in procedures of democratic action, and 
to stimulate thew interest in and knowledge of civic 
problems Ome of the first efforts in this direction, 
which aroused wide interest, was a pamphlet on the 
elements of parhamentary law-—how to hold a meeting, 
elect a chairman, propose a motion, take a vote, and 
of which 200,000 copies have been distributed 
Institutes for women leaders have been held in var- 


“ on 


tous parts of the country One such meeting in Yama- 


Dr Kan, who studied at Radcliffe and Vale, is Profesor of 
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postgraduate study 


gata prefecture attracted 1,300 women, only 700 of 
whom could be seated in the hall; the remainder 
stood throughout sessions lasting two days. To attend 
such mectings many women have traveled considerable 
distances on foot and in crowded trains, carrying the 
food in rucksacks and sometimes carrying babies on their 
backs. Subjects of discussion have included new legis- 
lation, education, housing, rationing, public health, 
land reform, and the like, also techniques of organiza- 
tion, club programs, and the activities of women in 
other countries, about which there is much curiosity 


Success in Postwar Elections 


The entry of women into political life was attended 
by great difficulties, owing to their inexperience and 
lack cf politcal knowledge. The major parties at first 
tended to minimize the importance of the feminiac 
vote; where they did organize women's sections, these 
sections were headed by men. Nevertheless, when the 
first postwar clection was held in April 1946, 66 per- 
cent of the eligible women voters cast their ballots, 
and 39 women were clected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, most of thern running as non-party candi- 
dates.’ In April 147, when elections were held for 
both houses of the Diet and also for local officers, 835 
15 to 
the House of Representatives, 1] to the House of Coun- 


women were clected to various posts, as follows 


cillors,* 23 to prefectural assemblies, 74 to city coun- 
cils, 707 to town and village assemblies, and 3 to the 
office of village headman. 

In the third postwar election, held in January 1949, 
more than half of the women candidates received the 
endormement of political parties. Owing, however, to 
changes in the election law which restricted campaign 
activities, and to the diminished prestige of the Social 
Democrat party, only 12 women were elected to the 
lower house of the Diet, while 22 were chosen to pre- 
fectural assemblies 

At first the women Diet members were largely ig- 
nored by the party organizations, and tended to form 
a separate blec, concerned largrly with problems of par- 
tcular mterest to women. Later they secured seats. 
as party representatives, in such major Diet commit- 


1 Factual data in this article are based in part on Informa 
tion Bulletin No. 32, “Women in Public Life in Japan,” Gen 
eral Headquarters, Far East Command, Public Information 
Office, January 23, 1950 

2 Including ome chosen at a by-election in August 
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tees as those on the budget, labor, welfare, education, 
justice, and foreign affairs, The first women to secure 
committee chairmanships, in February 149, were Mr 
Masa Nakayama, who was elected to head the House 
of Representatives on acecleration of re- 
patriation, and Miss Mitsu Koro, who headed the 
same committee in the House of Councillorm Gradu- 
ally expanding their field of interest, women Diet mem- 
bers have formed study groups on matters of general 
national concern. 

The woman vice minister was Chivyo Sakaki- 
bara, an authority on the civil code, who was appointed 
as Parliamentary Vice Minister of Justice in the Kata- 
yama cabinet. All subsequent cabinets have had one 
wornan vice minister. Tsuncko Akamateu, veteran labor 
leader, was Parliamentary Vice Minister of Welfare in 
the Ashida cabinet, and Tsuruyo Kondo was Vice Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs in the second and third Yo- 
shida cabinets 

In contrast to the women in the national Diet, who 
are active though few in numbers, those in the local 
assemblies have only begun to understand the con- 
nection betweeen politics and daily life. Both the wo- 
men's sections in the political parties, and non-partisan 
women's groups, are striving to arouse the political 
consciousness of women in local communities by pro- 
grams of education. 


Women's Bureau Established 


In response to appeals from Japanese women, sup- 
ported by SCAP, the Katayama cabunet established, in 
September 1947, a Women’s and Mors’ Bureau in the 


new Ministry of Labor. Mrs. Kikue Yamakawa was 
appointed as head of this bureau, thus becoming the 
first woman to hold the position of bureau chief in the 
Japanese government. Two of her three section chiefs 
offices of this Bureau, established 
in each of the 46 prefectures of Japan, provide a chan- 
nel through which various measures to improve the 
legal and social status of wormen may he coordinated. 

For village women, a Home Dernonstration Section 
in the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, headed 
by Matsuyo Omori, a home economics expert, provides 
a rural extenson program. Women are being encouraged 
to participate actively in agricultural cooperatives. This 
has proved difficult, however, as the cooperatives are 
organized on the basis of family units, so that the male 
head of the house normally represents it at merctings 
of the cooperative 

New opportunities have been opened up for women 
to play 4 part in government and public life. For ex- 
ample, a prominent social worker, Mrs. Shizue Yo- 
shimi, was appointed as chief of the Child Care Sec- 
tion in the Children’s Bureau; and Mrs. Scki Hora, 
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are woren. Branch 


chief of the Nursing Section in the 


recommend aid as needed, some 20 percent are women. 


Women in Industry 

More than five milhon women are employed im Jap- 
anese industry and trade. Improvement of the condition 
of working women was among the objectives of the 
Labor Standards Law, enacted in 1947. This law ee» 
tablishes the principle of equal pay for equal work, and, 
in addition, provides various safeguards for women in 
industry, such as restrictions on night work, guarantee 
of maternity leave, etc. Other clauses are deagned to 
give greater freedom and a measure of self-govern- 
ment to wornen textile workers who are howsed in com- 
pany dormitories, For various reasons, including the 
complexity of the Japanese wage structure, abnormal 
postwar conditions, and the weight of tradition, at- 
tainment of the standards envisaged in the law cannot 
be expected immediately. Gradually, however, better 
conditions and greater freedom for women in industry 
are expected to come about through the operation of 
the Labor Standards Law and also through the activi- 
ties of the trade unions About 1,250,000 women be- 
long to labor unions (approwimately one-fourth of the 
total membership), although the leadership is still large- 
ly male 

Of greater significance for the future is the provi- 
sion of wider educational opportunities for women 
Formerly, Japanese girls were segregated from the boys 
after the sixth year of school, After that their training 
was largely in domestic science and the duties of the 
home. There were no universities for women, and only 
a few girls were accepted in the men's universtien One 
of the goals of the new educational reforms is equal 
facilities for both sexes. Coeducation is being intro- 
duced at all level, and the curriculum for boys and 
girls is the same except for vocational electives in the 
secondary «hook. Few women have as yet been ad- 
mitted to men's universities (few, indeed, are proper- 
ly prepared), but twenty-four women's colleges have 
been advanced to university level, These changes should 
open up new professional fields to Japanese wornen. 

Efforts are alo being made to umprove the level of 


a pioneer in the held af pubhe health purang, became 
the of wamen have 
been appointed as lay advisers to the judges in the 
new family courts Mr Tamaki Uemura, president 
of the Japanese YWCA, is one of the five members of 
the National Public Safety Corumitwee which super- 
viees the national police system. About 1,900 police- 
women have been trained for work in crime prevention, 
protection and guidance of women and children, and 
similar activities Of the wellare commimmoner sta- 
tioned throughout the country to investigate cases and 
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training in professions now open to women. There are 
166,000 nurmes in Japan today, including 60,000 mid- 
wives and 13,000 public health nurses. Their training, 
however, has been very meager; thousands have had 
no formal training but hawe merely read a manual or 
two and attended a few hygiene clases. The Nursing 
Affairs Division of SCAP has worked with the nurung 
profession to remedy this situation. A modern school 
of nursing offering a three-year courw has been opened 
and many shorter courses are given to enable those 
who are now nurses to improve thew skill) National 
legislation raising the standards for nurses and raid- 
wives was passed in 147. As a result of her work in 
connection with this law, Mrs. Natsure | nour preadent 
of the National Nurses’ and Midwives’ Association, was 
elected to the House of Councillors in April 1947 
Even more far-reaching, perhaps, may be the effects 
of the revised civil code 
January |, 1948. To summarize briefly, the new code 
secks to make men and women equal before the law. 
The old “house” systern, in which the head of the 
house exercised wide powers over the personal lives of 


which went into effect on 


its members, was abolstied Marriage is by mutual 
consent, and ept in the case of minor the permission 
of parents need no longer be secured. Marned women 
are no longer considered legally incompetent, but may 
manage their own property and affair, without their 
husband's consent. Hushand and wife bear equal respon- 
sibility for the upbringing of their children. In case of 
divorce, the wife may demand a reasonable distribu. 
laws do not discriminate 


nen of property, Inhemtance 


against women as in the past. Finally, a sestem of 
family courts has been established to take the place of 
the old house system and family counca 

Thus in many fields the women of Japan are being 
gradually freed from disabilities inherited from the 
attain a position of 
The road 


principle of the dignity of the 


feudal past and are striving to 


equality in political, economic, and social life 
is a hard one, but th 
indmidual has special senificance for women who for 
centuries have been condemned to a position of in- 


ferwrity 


BOOKS ON THE PACIFIC AREA 


BANGKOK EDITOR. By Alexander MacDonald New York: 
Macmillan, 1949 229 pp $130 
Entertaining reminiscences by an OSS man who remained in 
Thailand after the war to found an English-language news 
paper, the Bangiot Pow, dedu 
the welfare of Thailand Mr MacDonald gives a lively account 


ated to honest pournaliam and 


of life in Bangkok and a running story of postwar Siames 
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polines, Hie sympathies are with the exiled keader, Pridi 
Banormvong, but he cives full credit to the charm and ability 
of his rival, Pibul Sengeram wer 


RELATIVE PRICES OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF 
UNDER-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES Lake Seccem, N.Y 
United Nations, Department of Ecomome Affairs | distribu- 
ted by Columbia University Press), 1949. 156 pp, paper 
The material assembled in this study deals with the price 

trends of various commodities, prewar and postwar, terms of 

trade of individual underdeveloped countries; price reletions 
om the trade of industrial countries, and the relation of terme 
ef trade to economic development. Although prices of pri 
mary goods have risen sharply in comparkon two those of capr- 
tal goods ance the womediate prewar period, this improve- 
ment in the position of underdeveloped countries is much 
less marked when their total imports are consdered fee 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


PREEDOM AND PLANNING IN AUSTRALIA. By A Camp 
Garnett Maduwon, Wie University of Wisconsin Prees, 
1949 S31 pp. $4.00 
Designed to interpret to American readers the spirit and 

of modern Australia, this book lays special emphases 

on Australia’s experiments in “state socialiem™” which distin 
guish her development from that of the United States. The 
treatreeent includes « brief bisterncal survey; trade umons 
aed emplorment poly, the attitudes and concepts of the 

Australian people and studees of the contemporary policies 

of the Liberal, Country, and Labor parties. 


IHE UNITED NATIONS AND INDONESIA. By J Foster 
Collies Jaternationel Endowment 
for International Peace), No 459, March 1950. 87 pp 
$10 
The author describes the background of the Dutch-Indo 

newman dwpete, the unsuccessful efforts to reach an agree- 

ment, and the role of the United Nations from carly in 1946 

late on 1949, when the Unted States of Indonesia came 
appendix contains selected resolutions adopted 
the Security Counc on the Indonesian question 
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